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The Pournal of Belles Hettres. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


When I arrived at Sally Port, I had my effects 
wheeled up to the Blue Posts, and packing up those 
which 1 most required, I throw off my uniform, and 
was once more a gentleman at large. I took my 
place in the mail for that evening, sent a letter ot 
thanks, with a few bank notes, to my counsel, and 
then sat down and wrote a long letter to O’Brien, 
acquainting him with the events which had taken 


jace, 

I had just finished, and sealed it up, when in came 
Mrs. Trotter. “O my dear Mr. Simple! I’m 80 sorry; 
and I have come toconsole you. There's nothing like 
women, when men are in affliction, as poor Trotter 
used to say, as he laid his head in my lap. When do 
you go to town?” 

“ This evening, Mrs. Trotter.” 

“I hope I am to continue to attend the ship?” 

“T hope so too, Mrs. Trotter; I have no doubt but 
you will.” 

“Now, Mr. Simple, how are you off for money? 
Do you want a little? You can pay me by and by. 
Don’t be afraid; [ am not quite so poor as I was when 
you came down to mess with Trotter and me, and 
when you gave me a dozen pair of stockings. I know 
what it is to want money, and what it is to want 
friends.” 

“Many thanks to you, Mrs. Trotter,” replied I; “but 
I have sufficient to take me home, and then | can ob- 
tain more.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it, but it was offered in carnest. 
Good bye, God bless you! Come, Mr. Simple, give 
me a kiss; it won’t be the first time.” 

I kissed her, for I feit gratoful for her, kindness ; 
and with a little smirking and ogling. she quitted the 
room. [ could not help thinking, after she was gona, 
how little we know the hearts of others. If I had 
been asked if Mrs. Trotter was a person to have done 
@ generous action, from what I bad seen of her in ad- 
versity, I should have decidedly said no, Yet in this 
offer she was disinterested, for she knew the service 
well enongh to be aware that I had little chance of 
being a first lieutenant again, and of being of service 
to her. And how often it does also occur, that those 
who ougit, from gratitude or long friendship, to do all 
they can to assist you, turn frora you in your necessity, 
and prove false and treacherous! It is God alone, who 
knows our hearts. I sent my letter to O’Brien to the 
admiral’s office, sat down to a dinner which I could 
not taste, and at seven o’clock got into the mail. I 
wis very ill; [had a burning fover and a dreadful 
headache, but I thought only of my sister. 

When If arrived in. town | was much worse, but I 
did not wait more than an hour. I took my place in 
acoach which did not go to the town near which we 
resided ; for | had enquired and found that coach was 
full, and I did not choose to wait another day. The 
coach in which I took my place went within forty 
miles of the vicarage, and I intended to post across 
the country. The next evening I arrived at the point 


a chaise, and set off for what had once been my home. 
I could hardly hold - 3 head up, I was so ill, and. I 
lay in a corner of the chaise in a sort of dream—kept 
from sleeping by intense pain in the forehead and 
temples. 

It was about nine o’clock at night, when we were 
in a dreadful jolting road, the shocks proceeding from 
which gave me agunising pain, that the chaise was 
stopped by two men, who dragged me out on the 
grass. One stood over me, while the other rifled the 
chaise. The post-boy, who appeared a party to the 
transaction, remained quietly on his horse, and as soon 
as they had taken my effects, turned round and drove 
off. They then rifled my person, taking away every 
thing that I had, leaving me nothing but my trowsers 
and shirt. After a short consultation, they ordered 
me to walk on in the direction in which we had been 
proceeding in the chaise, and to hasten as fast as I 
could, or they would blow my brains out. I complied 
with thoir request, thinking myself fortunate to have 
escaped so well, I knew that Fon still thirty miles, 
at least, from the vicarage; but, ill as I was, I hoped 
to be able to reach it on foot, I walked during the 
remainder of the night, but I got on but slowly. | 
reeled from one side of the road to the other, and oc- 
casionally sat down to rest. Morning dawned, and | 
perceived habitations not far from me. I staggered 
on in my course. 


The fever now raged in me, my heed was splitting 
with agony, and | tottered to a bank near a small neat 
cottage, on the side of the road. I have a faint recol- 
lection of some one coming te me and taking my hand, 
but nothing further; and it was not till many months 
afterwards, that I became acquainted with the circum. 
stances which I now relate. It appears, that the owner 
of the cottage was a half-pay lieutenant in the army. 
who had sold out on account of his wounds. I was 
humanely taken into his house, laid on a bed, and a 
surgeon requested to come to me immediately. I had 
now lost all recollection, and who I was they could 
not ascertain. My pockets were empty, and it was 
only by the mark on my linen that they found that my 
name was Simple. For three weeks I remained in a 
state of alternate stupor and delirium. When the lat- 
ter came on,I raved of Lord Privilege, O’Brien, and 
Celeste. Mr. Seiwin, the officer who had so kindly 
assisted me, knew that Simple was the patronymic 
name of Lord Privilege, and he immediately wrote to 
his lordship, stating that a young man of the name of 
Simple, who, in his delirium, called upon him and 
Captain O’Brien, was lying in a most dangerous state 
in his house; and that, as he presumed | was a relative 
of his lordship’s, he had deemed it right to apprize him 
of the fact. 


My uncle, who knew that it niust be me, thought 
this too faveurable an opportunity, provided I should 
live, not to have me in his power, He wrote to say 
that he would be there in a day or two; at the same 
time thanking Mr. Selwin for his kind attention to his 
poor nephew, and requesting that no expense might 
be spared. When my uncle arrived, which he did in 
his own chariot, the crisis of the fever was over, but | 
was still in a state of stupor, arising from extreme de- 
bility. He thanked Mr. Selwin for hia attention, which 





of separation, and taking out my portmanteau, ordered 


he said he was afraid was of little avail, as I was 
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every year becoming more deranged; and he expressed 
his fears that it would terminate in chronic lunacy. 
“ His poor father died in the same state,” continued 
my uncle, passing his hand across his eyes, as if much 
affected. “I have brought my physician with me, to 
see if he can be moved. - I shal! not be satisfied unless 
Iam with him night and day.” 

The physician (who was my uncle’s valet) took me 
by the hand, felt my pulse, examined my eyes, and 
pronounced that it would be very easy to move me, 
and that I should recover sooner in a more airy room. 
Of course, Mr. Selwin raised no objections, putting 
down all to my uncle’s regard for me; and my clothes 
were put on me, as I lay in a state of: insensibility, 
and I was lifted into the chariot. It is most wonder- 
ful that I did not die from being thus taken out of my 
bed in such a state, but it pleased Heaven that it should 
be otherwise. Had such an event taken place, it 
would probaby have pleased my uncle much better 
than my surviving. When I was in the cartiege, sup- 
ported by the pseudo-physician, my uncle again thanked 
Mr, Selwiu, begged that he woald command his inte- 
rest, wrote a handsome check for the surgeon who 
had attended me, and getting into the carriage, drove 
off with me atill in q state of insensibility,—that is, I 
was not so insensible but I think I fel. I had been re- 
moved, and J heard the rattling of the wheels; but m 
mind was so uncollected, and I was in a state of su 
weakness, that 1 could not feel assured of it for a 
minute. 

For some days afterwards, for I recollect nothin 
about the journey, | found myself in bed in a dar 
room, and my arms confined. I recalled my senses, 
and, by degrees, was able to recollect all that had oc- 
curred until I laid down by the road side. Where was 
1? The room was dark, | could distinguish nothing ; 
that I had attempted to do myself some injury, 1 took 
for granted, or iny arms would not have been secured. 
I had been, in a fever and delirious, I supposed, and 
bad now recovered. 

I had been in a reverie for more than an hour, won- 
dering why I was left alone, when the door of the 
apartment opened. “ Who is there?” enquired I. 

“Oh! you’ve come to yourself again,” said 4 gruff 
voice; “then I'll give you a little daylight.” 

He took down a shutter which covered the whole of 
the window, and a flood of light poured in which 
blinded me. I shut my eyes, and by degrees admitted 
the light until I could bear it. I looked at the apart- 
ment: the walls were bare and white-washed. | was 
on a truckle bed. J looked at the window—it was 
closed up with iron bars, “Why, where am 1?” en- 
quired I, of the man, with alarm. 

“ Where are you ?” replied he; “ why, in Bedlam!” 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


The shock was too great—I fell back on my pillow 
iasensible. How long I laid, | know not, but when I 
recovered, the keeper was gone, and I found a jug of 
water and some bread by the side of the bed, 1 drank 
the water, and the effect it had upon me was surpris- 
ing. I felt that I could get up, and.I rose; my arms 
had been unpinioned during my swoon. 1 got on my 
feet, and steggered to the window. I jooked out, saw 
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the bright sun, the-passers-by, the houses opposite—all 
looked cheerful and gay, but I was a prisoner in a 
mad-house. Had I been mad? I reflected, and sup. 
posed that I had been, and had been confined by those 
who knew nothing of me. It never came into my 
head that my uncie had been a party to it. I threw 
myself on the bed, and relieved myself with tears. 

It was about noon that the medical people, attended 
by the keepers and others, came ints my apart- 
ment. 

“Is he quite quiet ?” 

“O Lord! yes, sir, as quiet as a lamb,” replied the 
man, who had before entered. 

I then spoke to the medical gentleman, begging him 
to tell why, and how, [ had been brought here. He 
answered mildly and soothingly, saying, that I was 
there at the wish of my friends, and that every care 
would be taken of me; that he was aware that my 
paroxysms were only occasional, and that, during the 
time that I was quiet, I should have every indulgence 
that could be granted, and that he hoped that | soon 
should be perfectly well, and be permitted to leaye 
the hospital, I replied by stating who I was, and how 
I had been taken ill. The doctor shook his head, 
advised me to lie down ag much as possible, aid then 
quitted me to visit the other patients, 

As | afterwards discovered, my uncle had had me 
confined upon the plea, that I was a young man, who 
was deranged with an idea that his name was Simple, 
and that he was the heir to the title and estates; that 
I was very troublesome at times, forcing my way into 
his house and insulting the servants, but in every other 
respect was harmless; that my paroxysms generally 
ended in a violent fever, and that it was nore from 
the fear of my coming to some barm, than from any 
ill-will towards the poor young man, that he wished 
ine to remain in the hospital. and be taken care of. 

The reader may at once perceive the art of this 
communication ; I, having no idea why I was confin- 
ed, would of course continue to style myself by my 
true name; and as long as I did this, so long would 
] be considered in a deranged state. ‘The reader 
must not therefore be surprised, when I tell him, that 
I remained in Bedlam for one year and eight months. 
The doctor called upon me for two or three days, and 
finding me quiet, ordered me to be allowed books. 
paper, and ink, to amuse myself; but every attempt 
at explanation was certain to be the signal fur him to 
leave my apartment. I found, therefore, not only by 
him, but from the keeper, who paid no attention to 
any thing I said, that 1 had no chance of being listen- 
ed to, or of obtaining my release. 


Afier the fiist month the doctor came to me no 
more : | was.a quiet patient, and he received the re- 
port of the keeper. J was sent there with every ne- 
eessary document to prove that I was mad.; and, al- 
though a very little may establish a case of lunacy, 
it requires something very strong indeed, to prove 
that you are in your right senses. In Bedlam I 
found it impossible. At the same time I was well 
treated, was allowed all necessary comforts, and such 
amusement as could be obtained from books, Nc. 
i had no reason to complain of the keeper, except 
that he was too much employed to waste his time in 
listening to what he did not believe. I wrote several 
letters to my sister and to O'Brien, during the first 
two or three months, and requested the keeper to put 
them in the post. This he promised to do, never 
refusing@o take the letters, but, as I afterwards found 
out, they were invariably destroyed. Yet I still bore 
up with the hopes of releas' for some time; but the 
anxiety relative to my sister, when I thought of her 
situation, my thoughts of Celeste and of O’Brien, 
sometimes quite overcdme me; then, indeed, I would 
almost become frantic, and the keeper would report 
that Ebad hada paroxysm. After six months I be- 
eame melancholy, and I wasted away. I no longer 
attempted to amuse myself, but sat all day with my 
eyes fixed upon vacancy. I-no longer attended to my 
person, I allowed my beard to grow—imy face was 
never washed execpt mechanically, when ordered by 
the keeper; and, if ] was not mad, there was every 
prospect of my seon becoming so. Life passed away 
as a blank—I had become indifferent to every thing— 
1 noted time no more—the change of seasans was no- 
perceived—even the day and the night followed with- 
out my regarding them. 

I was inthis unfortunate situation, when one day 
the door was opened, and as had been often the cus- 
tom during my imprisonment, visiters were going 
round 7 establishment, to indulge their curiosity, 





in witnessing the degradation of their fellow crea- 
tures, or to offer their commiseration I paid no heed 
to them, not even casting up my eyes: “‘ This youn 
man,” said the’medical gentleman who accompanie 
the party, “has entertained the strange idea that his 
name is Simple, end that he is the :ightful heir to the 
title and property of Lord Privilege.” 

One of the visiters came up to me ; and looked me 
in the face. “ And so he is,” cried he, to the doctor, 
who looked with astonishment. “ Peter, don’t you 
know me?” I started up. It was General O’Brien. 
I flew into his arms, and burst into teays. 

“ Sir,” said General O’Prien, leading me to the 
chair, and seating me upon it, “I tell you that is Mr. 
Simple, the nephew of Lurd Privilege; and I believe, 
the heir to the title. If, therefore, his assertion of 
such being the case is the only proof of his insanity, he 
is illegally confined, I am here a foreigner and a 
prisoner on parole; but 1 am not without friends. 
My Lord Belmore,” said he, turning to another of the 
visiters who had accompanied him, “I pledge you my 
honour that what I state is true; and TI request you 
will immediately demand the release of this poor 
young man.” 

“| assure you, sir, that I have Lord Privilege’s 
letter,’ observed the doctor. 

“Lord Privilege is a scoundrel!” replied General 
O’Brien. * But there is justice to be obtained in this 
country, and he shall pay dearly for his lettre de cachet. 
My dear Peter, how fortunate was my visit to this 
horrid place! 1 had heard so much of the excelient 
arrangements of this establishment, that I agreed to 
walk round with Lord Belmore ; but I find that it is 
abused.” 

* Indeed, General O’Brien, I have been treated with 
kindness,” replied I; “and particularly by this gen- 
tleman. It was not his fault.” 

Genoral O’Brien and Lord Belmore then enquired of 
the doctor, if he had any objection to my release. 

* None whatever, my lord, even if he were insane ; 
although | now see how I have been imposed upon. 
We allow the friends of any patient to remove him, if 
they think that they can pay him more attention. 
He may leave with you this moment.” 

I now did teel my brain turn with the revulsion 
from despair to hope, and I fell back in my seat. 
The doctor, perceiving my condition, bled me copiously, 
and laid me on the bed, where I remained more than 
an hour, watched by General O’Brien. I tben got up, 
calm and thankful. 1 was shaved by the barber of the 
establishment, washed and dressed myself, and, lean- 
ing on the genera!’s arm, was led out, I cast my eyes 
upon the two celebrated stone figures of melancholy 
and raving madness; as [ passed them, J trembled and 
clung more tightly to the general’s arm, was assisted 
into the carriage, and bade farewell tp madness and 
misery. 

The general said nothing until we approached the 
hotel where he resided, in Dover Street; and then he 
enquired, ina low voice, whether I could. bear more 
excitement, 

“Tsit Celeste you mean, general?” 

“It is, my dear boy, she is here ;” and be squeezed 
my hand. 

* Alas!” cried I, “* what hopes have I now of Ce- 
leste ?” 

“More than you had before,” replied the general. 
“She lives but for you; and even if you are a beggar, 
Ihave a competency to make you sufficiently com- 
fortable.” 

I returned the general’s pressure of the hand, but 
could not speak. We descended, andin a minute I 
was led by the father into the arms of the astonished 
and the delighted daughter. » 


I must pass over a few days, during which I had 
almost recovered my health and spirits; and had nar- 
rated my adventures to General O’Brien and Celeste. 
My ‘first object was to discover my sister. What had 
become of poor Ellen, in the destitute condition in 
which she had been left, I knew not; and I resolved 
to go down to the vicarage and make enquiries, | 
did not, however, set off until a legal adviser had heen 
sent for by General O’Brien ; and due notice ae to 
Lord Privilege for an action to be immediately brought 
against him for false imprisonment. 

I set off in the mail, and the next evening arrived at 
the town of——, I hastened to the parsonage, and 
the tears stood in my eyes as 1 thought of my mother, 
my poor father, and the peculiar and doubtful situa- 
tion of my dear sister. I was answered by a boy in 
livery, and found the present incumbent athome. He 








received me politely, listened to my story, and then 
replied, that my sister had set off for London on the 
day: of his arrival, and that she had not communicated 
hef intentions to any one. Here, then, was all clue 
lost, and I was in despair. I walked to the town in 
time to throw myself into the mail, and the next even- 
ing joined Celeste and the general, to whom I com- 
municated the unpleasant intelligence, and; requested 
advice how to proceed. a 

Lord Belmore called the next morning, and the ge- 
neral consulted him. His lordship took great interest 
in my concerns; and, previous to any further steps, 
advised me to step into his carriage, aud allow him to 
relate my case tothe First Lord of the Admiralty. 
This was done immediately ; and, as [ hed now an 
opportunity of speaking freely to his lordship, ‘fT ex. 
plained to him the conduct of Captain Hawkins, and 
his connection with my uncle; also the reason of my 
uncle’s persecution. His lordship finding me under 
such powerful pretection as Lord Belmore’s, and hav- 
ing an eye to my future claims, which my uncle’s con. 
duct gave him reason to suppose were weil founded, 
was extremely gracious, and said, that I should hear 
from him in a day or two. He kept his word, and on 
the thiré day after my interview, | receiyed a note, 
announcing my promotion to the rank of commander. 
I was delighted with this good fortune, as wae Genera} 
O’Brien and Celeste. 

When at the admiralty, I enquired about O’Brien. and 
found that he was expected home every day. He had 
gained great reputation in the East Indies, was chief in 
command at the taking of some of the islands, and, it 
was said, was to be created a baronet for his services. 
Every thing wore a favourable aspect, excepting the 
disappearance of my sister. This was a weight on my 
mind that I could not remove. 

But | have forgotten to inform the reader by what 
means General O’Brien and Celeste arrived so oppor- 
tunely in England. Martinique had been captured by 
our forces about six months before, and the whole of the 
garrison surrendered prisoners of war. General O’Brien 
was sent home, and allowed to be on parole; although 
born a Frenchman, he had very high connections in 
Ireland, of whom Lord Belinore was one. When they 
arrived, they had made every enquiry for me without 
success; they knew that I had been tried by a court- 
martial and dismissed my ship, but after that no clue 
could be found for my discovery. 

Celeste, who was fearful that some ¢readful accident 
had occurred to me, had suffered very much in health, 
and General O'Brien, perceiving how much his daugh- 
ter’s happiness depended upon her attachment for me, 
had made up his mind that if I were found, we should 
be united. I hardly need say how delighted he was, 
when he discovered me, though in a situation so little to 
be envied. 

The story of my incarceration, of the action to be 
brought against my uncle, and the reports of foul play, 
relative to the succession, had, in the mean time, been 
widely circulated among the nobility; and I found that 
every attention was paid me, and | was repeatedly in- 
vited out as an object of curiosity and speculation. The 
loss of my sister also was a subject of much interest, and 
many people from good will made every enquiry to dis- 
cover her. 1 had returned one day from the solicitor’s 
who had advertised for her iu the newspapers without 
success, when I found a letter for me on the table, in an 
admiralty enclosure. I opened it—the enclosure was 
one from O’Brien, who had just cast anchor at Spithead, 
and who had requested that the letter should be for- 
warded to me, if any one could tell mySuddress. I ture 
it open. 


“ My Dear Perer,—Where are, and what has become 
of, you? I have received no lette:s for these two years, 
and I have fretted myself to death, I received your 
letter about the rascally court-martial ; but, perhaps you 
have not heard that the little scoundrel is dead. Yes, 
Peter, he brought your letter out in his own ship, and 
that was his death-warrant. I met him at a private 
party. He brought up your name—I allowed him to 
abuse you, and then told him he wasa liar and a scoun- 
drel; upon which he cnallenged me, very much against 
his will; but the affront was so public, that be couldn’t 
help himself. Upon which I shot him, with all,the good 
will in the world, and could he have jumped up again 
twenty times, like Jack in the box, I would have shot 
him every time. The dirty scoundrel! but there’s an 
end of him. Nobody pitied him, for every one hated 
him; the admiral only looked grave, and then was very 
much obliged to me for giving him a vacancy for his 
nephew. By the by, from some unknown hand, bat I 
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presume from the officers of his ship, I received a packet 
of correspondence between him and your worthy uncle, 
which is about as elegant a piece of rascality as ever was 
carried on between two scoundrels; but that’s not all, 
Peter, I've got a young woman for you, who will make 
heart glad—not Mademviselle Celeste, for I don’t 
on where she is—but the wet-nurse who went out to 
India, [er husband was sent home as an invalid, and 
sha was allowed her passage home with him in my fri- 
gate. Finding that he belonged to the regiment, I talked 
to him about one O'Sullivan, who marr:ed in Ireland, 
and mentioned the girl’s name, and, when he discovered 
that he was a countryman of mine, he told me that his 
real name was O'Sullivan, sure enough, but that he had 
always served as O’Connell, and that his wife on board 
was the young woman in question. Upon which, I sent 
to speak to her, and telling her that I knew all about it, 
and mentioning the names of Ella Flanagan, and her 
mother, who had given me the information, she was 
quite astonished ; and when I asked her what had be- 
come of the child which she took in place of her own, 
she told me that it had been drowned at Plymouth, and 
that her husband was saved at the same time by a young 
officer, whose name I have here, says she; and then she 
ulled out of her neck your, card, with Peter Simple on 
it. ‘ Now,’ says I, ‘do you know, good woman, that in 
helping on the rascally exchange of children, you ruin 
that very young man who saved your husband, for you 
deprive him of his title and property?’ She stared like 
a stuck pig, when I said so, and then cursed and blamed 
herself, and declared she’d right you as soon as we came 
home; and most anxious she is still to do so, for she 
loves the very name of you; so you see, Peter, a good 
action has its reward sometimes in this world, and a bad 
action also, seeing as how I’ve shot that confounded 
villain who dared to ill-use you. I have plenty more to 
say toyou, Peter; but I don’t like writing what perhaps 
may never be read, so I’ll wait till 1 hear from you; and 
then as soon as I get through my business, we will set 
to and trounce that scoundrel of an uncle. I have twen- 
ty thousand pounds jammed. together in the consoli- 
dated, besides the Spice Islands, which will be a pretty 
penny, every farthing of it shall go to right you, Peter, 
and make a lord of you, as I promised you often that you 
should be ; and if you win you shall pay, and if you don’t, 
then d—n the luck and d—n the money too. | beg you 
will offer my best regards to Miss Ellen, and say how 
happy I shall be to hear that she is well; but it has al- 
ways been on my mind, Peter, that your father did not 
leave too much behind him, and I wish to know how 
you both get on, I left you a carte blanche at my agent’s, 
and I only hope you have taken advantage of it, if re- 
quired ; if not, you’re not the Peter that J left behind me. 
So now, farewell, and don’t forget to answer my letter in 
no time. 
“ Ever yours, 
“ Terence O’Brien.” 


This was indeed joyful intelligence. I handed the 
letter to General O’Brien, who read it; Celeste hanging 
over his shoulder, and perusing it at the same time. 

“ This is well,” said the general. “ Peter, I wish you 
joy; and, Celeste, I ought to wish yon joy also, at your 
future prospects. 11 will indeed be a gratification if ever 
I hail you as Lady Privilege.” 

“ Celeste,” said J, “you did not reject me when I was 

nnyless, and in disgrace. O, my poor sister Ellen! if 

could but find you, how happy should I be?” 

I sat down to write to O’Brien, acquainting him with 
all that had occurred, and the loss of my dear sister. The 
day after the receipt of my letter, O’Brien burst into the 
ruom. After the first moments of congratulations were 
past, he said, * My heart's broke, Peter, about your sis- 
ter Ellen: find her I must. I shall give up my ship, for 
I'll never give up the search, as long as I live. I must 
find her.” 

“Do, pray, my dear O’Brien, and I only wish ss 

“ Wish what, Peter? shall f{ tell you what I wish? 
—that if I find her, you'll give her to me for my 
trouble.” 


“ As far as I um concerned, O’Brien, nothing would 





“Sir Terence O’Brien, if you please, general. His 
majesty has given fhe a handle to my name.” 

| “1 congratulate you, Sir Terence,” said the general, 
shaking him by the hand; “what I was about to say 
is, that I hope you will take up your quarters at this 
hotel, and we will all live together. I trust we shall 
soon find Ellen; in the meanwhile, we have no time 
to lose, in our exposure of Lord Privilege. Is the 
woman in town?” 

“ Yes, and under lock and key; but the devil a fear 
of her. Millions would not brile her to wrong him, 
who risked his life for her husband. She’s Irish, ge- 
neral, to the back bone. Nevertheless, Peter, w :must 
go to our Solicitor, to give the intelligence, that he 
may take the necessary steps.” 

For three weeks, O’Brien was diligent in his search 
for Ellen, employing every description of emissary 
without success, In the meanwhile, the general and 
I were prosecuting our cause against Lord Privilege. 
One morning, Lord Belmore called upon us, and asked 
the genral if we would accompany him to the theatre, 
to sec two cclebrated pieces performed. In the latter, 
which was a musical farce, a new performer was to 
come out, of whom report spoke highly. Celeste con- 
sented, and after an early dinner, we joined his lord- 
ship in his private box, which was above the stage, on 
the first tier. The first piece was played, and Celeste, 
who had never seen the performance of Young, was 
delighted. The curtain then drew up for the second 
piece. In the second act, the new performer, a Miss 
Henderson, was led by the manager on the stage; she 
was apparently much frightened aud excited, but three 
rounds of applause gave her courage, and she pro- 
ceeded. At the very first notes of her voice I was 
startied, and O’Brien, who was behind, threw himself 
forward to look at her; bat as we were almost directly 
above, and her head was turned the other way, we 
could not distinguish her features. As she proceeded 
in her song, she gained courage, and her face was 
turned towards us, and she cast her eyes up—saw me 
—the recognition was mutual—I held out my arm, 
but could not speak—she staggered, and fell down in 
a swoon. 

“Tis Ellen !” cried O’Brien, rushing past me, and 
making one spring down on the stage, he carried her 
off, before any other person could come to her assist- 
ance. I followed him, and found him with Ellen still 
in his arms, and the actresses assisting in her recovery. 
The manager came forward to apologise, stating that 
the young |ady was too ili to proceed, and the audi- 
ence, who witnessed the behaviour of O’Brien and 
mysclf, were satisfied with the romance in real lite 
which had been exhibited. Her part was read by ano- 
ther, but the viece was little attended to, every one 
trying to find out the occasion of this uncommon oc- 
currence. In the mean time, Ellen was put into a 
hackney coach by O’Brien and me, and we drove tu 
the hotel, wLere we were soon joined by the general 
and Celeste. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


I shall pass over the scenes which followed, and give 
my sister’s history in her own words, 


“T wrote to you, my dear Peter, to tell you that I 
had considered it my duty to pay all my father’s debts 
with your money, and that there were but sixty 
pounds left when every claim had been satisfied; and 
I requested you to come to me as soor as you could, 
that I might have your counsel and aasistance as to 
my future arrangements.” 

“T received yuur letter, Ellen, and was hastening to 
you when but no matter, 1 will tell my story 
afterwards.” 

“ Day after day I waited with anxiety for a letter, 
and then wrote to the officers of the ship to know if 
any accident had occurred. I received an answer from 
¢the surgeon, informing me that you had quitted Ports- 
mouth to join me, and had not since been heard of. 





give me greater pleasure; but God knows to what You may imagine my distress at this communication, 


wretchedness and want may have compelled her.” 


“ Shame on you, Peter, to think so of your sister. 
I pledge my honour for her. Poor, miserable, and 
unhappy she may be—but no—no, Peter. 
know—you don’t love her asI do, if you can allow 
such thoughts to enter your mind.” 


This conversation took place at the window; we|in liquidation of your father’s debts. 
then turned round to General O’Brien and Celeste. 


Yon don’t 


as I did not doubt but that something dreadful had 
occurred, as I knew, too weil, that nothing would 
have detained you from me at sucha time. The new 
vicar appointed had come down to look over the 
house, and to make arrangements for bringing in his 
family. Tne furniture he had previously agreed to 
take at a valuation, and the sum had been appropriated 
I had already 
been permitted to remain longer than was usual, and 





“ Captain O’Brien,” said the general. 
3 


had no alternative bat to quit, which I did not do 


until the last moment. I could not leave my address, 
for I knew not where I was to go. I took my place 
in the coach, and arrived in London. My first object 
was to secure the means of livelihood, by offering my- 
self as a governess, but | found great difficulties from 
not being able to procure a good reference, and from 
not having already served in that capacity. At last, 
I was takeu into a family to bring up three little girls; 
but I soon found out how little chance I had of com- 
fort. The lady had objected to me as too good-look- 
ing—for this same reason the gentleman insisted upon 
my being engaged. 

“ Thus, was I a source of disunion—the lady treat- 
ed me with great harshness, and the gentleman with 
too much attention. At last, her ill-treatment, and 
his persecution, were both so intolerable, that I gave 
notice that I should leave my situation.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Ellen, but will you oblige 
me with the name and residence of that same gentle- 
man ?” said O’Brien. 

“ Indeed, Hllen, do no such thing,” replied I ; “ con- 
tinue your story.” 

*T could not obtain another situation as governess, 
for, as I always stated where I had been, and did not 
choose to give the precise reason for quitting——merely 
stating that I was not comfortable—whenever the 
lady was called upon for my character, she invariably 
spoke of ine, so as to prevent my obtaining a situation. 

“ At last I was engaged as teacher to a school. I 
had better have taken a situation as house-maid. I 
was expected to be every where, to do every thing— 
was up at daylight, and never in bed till past mid- 
night ; fared very badly, and was equally ill paid—but 
still, it was honest employment, and I remained there 
for more thay a year; but though as economical as 
possible, my salary would not maintain me in clothes 
and washing, which was all [ required. There was a 
master of elocution, who caine every week, and whose 
wife was the teacher of music. They took a great 
liking to me, and pointed out how much better [ should 
be off, if I eould succeed on the stage, of which they 
had no doubt. For months I refused, hoping still to 
have some tidings of you; but at last my drudgery 
became so insupportable, and my means so decreased, 
that I unwillingly consented, 

“Tt was then nineteen months since I had heard of 
you, and | mourned you as dead. J had no relations 
except my uncle, and | was unknown even to him. 
I quitted my situation, and took up my abode with 
the teacher of elocution, and his wife, who treated me 
with every kindness, and prepared me for my new ca- 
reer, Neither at the school, which was three miles 
from London, nor at my new residence, which was 
over Westminster-bridge, did I ever see a newspaper ; 
it was no wonder, therefore, that I did not know of 
your advertisements, After three months’ preparation 
I was recommended and introduced to tho manager 
by my kind friends, and accepted. You know the 
rest.” 

* Well, Miss Ellen, if any one ever tells you that 
you were on the stage, at all events you may reply 
that you wasn’t there long.” 

“] trust not long enough to be recognised,” replied 
she. “I recollect how often I have expressed my dis- 
gust at those who would thus consent to exhibit them. 
selves,—but circumstances strangely alter our feelings. 
I do, however, trast that I should have been respecta- 
ble, even as an actress.” 

“That you would, Miss Ellen,” replied O’Brien. 
“What did I tell you, Peter ?” 

* You pledged your honour that nothing would in- 
duce Ellen to disgrace her family, I recollect, O’Brien.” 

“Thank you, Sir Terence, for your good opinion,” 
replied Ellen. 

My «ister had been with us about three Pa during 
which I had informed her of ali that had taken place, 
when, one evening, finding myself alone with her, I 
candidly stated to her what were O’Brien’s feclings to- 
wards her, and pleaded itis cause with all the earnest- 
ness in my power. 

“My dear brother,” replied she, “I have always ad- 
mired Captain O’Brien’s character, und always have 
felt grateful to him for his kindness and attachment to 
you; but I cannot say that I love him—lI have never 
thought about him, except as one to whoin we are both 
much indebted.” 

“ But do you mean to say that you could not love 
him?” 

“No, I do not; and I will do all I can, Peter,—I will 
try—I never will, if possible, make him unhappy who 
has been so kind to you,” 

“ Depend upon it, Ellen, that with your knowledge 
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of O’Brien, and with feelings of gratitude to him, you 
will soon love him, if once you accept him as a suitor. 
May | tell him—” 

“ You may tell-him that he may plead his own cause, 
my dear brother; and, at all events, I will listen to no 
other, until he has had fair play; but recollect, that at 
present I only like him—tike him very much, it is true 
—but still I only like him.” ; 

I was quite satisfied with my success, and so was 
O’Brien, when I told him. 

“ By the powers, Peter, she’s an angel, and I can’t 
expect her to love an inferior being like myself; but if 
she'll only like me well enough to marry me, I'll trust 
to after-mcrriage for the rest. Love comes with the 
children, Peter. Well, but you need not say thut to her 
—devil a bit—they shall come upon her like old age, 
without her perceiving it.” 

O’Brien having thus obtained permission, certainly 
lost no time in taking advantage of it. Celeste and I 
were more fondly attached every day. The solicitor de- 
clared my case so good, that he could raise fifty thou- 
sand pounds upon it, In short, all our causes were 
prosperous, when an event vccurred, the details of 
which, of course, I did not obtain until some time after- 
wards, but which I shall narrate here. 

My uncle was very much alarmed when he disco- 
vered that I had been released ftom Bedlam—still more 
so, when he had notice given him of a suit, relative to 
the succession to the title. His emissaries had disco- 
vered that the wet-nurse had been brought home in 
O'Brien's frigate, and was kept so close that they could 
not communicate with her. He now felt that all his 
schemes would prove abortive. His legal adviser was 
with him, and they had been walking in the garden, 
talking over the contingencies, when they stopped 
close to the drawing-room windows of the mansion at 
Eagle Park. 

“ But, sir,” observed the lawyer, “ if you will not con- 
fide in me, I cannot act for your benefit. You still as- 
sert that nothing of the kind has taken place?” 

“I do,” replied his lordship. “It is a foul in- 
vention.” 

“ Then, my lord, may I ask you, why you considered 
it advisable to imprison Mr. Simple in Bedlam?” 

“ Because I hate him,” retorted his lordship,—* de- 
test him.” ; 

“And for what reason, my lord? his character is 
unimpeached, and he is your near relative.” 

“T tell you, sir, that I hate him—would that he were 
now lying dead at my feet !”; 

Hardly were the words out of my uncle’s mouth, 
when a whizzing was heard for a second, and then 
something fell down within a foot of where they stood, 
with a heavy crash. They started—turned round-—the 
adopted heir lay lifeless at their feet, and their legs 
were bespattered with his blood and his brains. The 
poor boy, seeing his lordship below, had leaned out of 
one of the upper windows to call to him, but lost his 
balance, and had fallen head foremost upon the wide 
stone pavement whick surrounded the mansion. For 
a few seconds, the lawyer and my uncle looked upon 
each other with horror, 

“A judgment !—a judgment!” cried the lawyer at 
last, looking at his client. My uncle covered his face 
with his hands, and fell. Assistance now came out, but 
there was more than one to help up. The violence of 
his emotion had brought on an apoplectic fit, and my 
uncle, although lie breathed, nevor spoke again. 

It was in consequence of this tragical event, of which 
we did not know the particulars until afterwards, that 
the next morning my solicitor called, and put a letter 
into my hand, saying, “ Allow me to congratulate your 
lordship.” We were all at breakfast at the time, and 
the general, O’Brien, and myself, jumped up all in such 
astonishment at this unexpected title being so soon con- 
ferred upon me, that we had a heavy bill fur damages 
to pay; and had not Ellen caught the tea-urn, as it was 
tipping over, there would, in all probability, have been 
a ductor’s bill into the bargain, The letter was eagerly 
read—it was from my uncle’s legal adviser, who had 
Witnessed the catastrophe, informing me, that all dis- 
pute as to the succession was at an end, by the tragical 
event that had taken place, and that he had put seals 
upon every thing, awaiting my arrival or instructions. 
The solicitor as he presented the letter, said that he 
would take his leave, and call again in an hour or two, 
when I was more composed. My first movement when 
I had read the letter aloud, was to throw my arms 
round Celeste, and embrace her—and O’Brien taking 
the hint, did the same to Ellen, and was excused in 
consideration of circumstances; but as soon as she 
could disengage herself, her arma were entwined round 








my neck, while Celeste was hanging on her father’s. 
Having ¢isposed of the ladies, the gentlemen now 
shook hands, and although we had ‘not all appetites to 
finish our breakfasts, never was there a happier quin- 
tette. 

In about an hour my solicitor returned, and congra- 
tulated me, and immediately set about the necessary 
preparations. I desired him to go down immediately 
to Eagle Park, attend to the funeral of my uncle, and 
the poor little boy who had paid so dearly for his intend- 
ed advancement, and take charge from my uncle’s legal 
adviser, who remained in the house. The “ dreadful 
accidey_t in high life,” found its way into the papers of 
the day, and before dinner time a pile of cards was 
poured in, which covered the table. The next day, a 
letter arrived frem the first lord, announcing that he 
had made out my commission as post-captain, and 
trusted that I would allow him the pleasure of present- 
ing it himself at his dinner hour, at half past seven. 
Very much obliged to him; “the fool of the family” 
might have waited a long while for it. 

While I was reading this Jetter, the waiter came up 
to say that a young woman below wanted to speak to 
me. I desired her to be shown up. As soon as she 
came in, she burst into tears, knelt down, and kissed 
my hand, 

“Sure, it’s you—oh! yes—it’s you that saved my 
poor husband when I was assisting to your ruin. And 
an't I punished for my wicked doings—an’t my poor 
boy dead?” 

She said no more, but remained on her knees, sob- 
bing bitterly. Of course, the reader recognises in her 
the wet-nurse who had exchanged her child. I raised 
her up, and desired her to apply to my solicitor to pay 
her expenses, and leave her address. 

* But do you forgive me, Mr. Simple? It’s not that 
I have forgiven myself.” 

“I do forgive you with all my heart, my good wo- 
man. You have been punished enough.” 

*T have, indeed,” replied she, sobbing: “ but don’t I 
deserve it all, and more too? God’s blessing, and all 
the saints’ too, upon your head, for your kind forgive- 
ness, any how. My heart is lighter.” And she quitted 
the room. 

She had scarcely quitted the hotel, when the waiter 
came up again. “Another lady, my lord, wishes to 
speak with you; but she won’t give her name.” 

“ Really, my lord, you seem to have an extensive 
female acquaintance,” said the general. 

“ At all events, [am not aware of any that I need 
be ashamed off. Show the lady up, waiter.” 

In a moment entered a fat unwieldy little mortal, 
very warm from walking; she sat down in a chair, 
threw back her tippet, and then exclaimed—* Loid 
bless you, how you have grown; gemini, if I can hard- 
ly believe my eyes; and, I declare, he don’t know me.” 

“T really cannot exactly recollect where I had the 
pleasure of seeing you belore, madam.” 

“ Well, that’s £ om I said to Jemima when I went 
down in the kitchen. ‘Jemima,’ says I, ‘I wonder if 
little Peter Simple will know me.’ And Jemima says, 
‘I think he would the parrot, marm.’ ” 

“ Mrs. Handycock, | believe,” said I, recollecting 
Jemima and the parrot; although, from a little thin 
woman, she had grown so fat as not to be recognizable. 

“Oh! so you’ve found me out, Mr. Simple—my 
lord, I ought to say. Well, I need not ask after your 
grandfather row, for I know he’s dead; but, as | was 
coming this way for orders, [ thought I would just 
step in and see how you looked.” 

“T trust Mr. Handycock is well, ma’am. Pray, is 
he a bull or a bear?” 

“Lord bless you, Mr. Simple—my lord, I should 
say—he’s been neither bull nor bear for this three 
years. He was obliged to waddle; if I didn’t know 
much about bulls and bears, 1 know very well what a 
lame duck is,to my cost. We’re off the Stock Ex- 
change, and Mr. Handycock is set up as a coal mer- 
chant,” 

* Indeed !”” 

* Yes; that is, we have no coals, but we take orders, 
and have half a crown a chaldron for our trouble. As 
Mr. Handycock says, it’s a very good business, if you 
only had enough of it. Perhaps your lordship may be 
able to give us an order. It's nothing out of your 
nocket, and something into ours.” 

“IT shall be very happy when I return again to town, 
Mrs. Handycock. 1 hape the parrot is quite well.” 

“Oh! my lord, that’s a sore subject; only think of 
Mr. Handycock, when we retired from the ‘Change, 
taking my parrot one day and selling it for five guineas, 
saying—tive guineas was better than a nasty squalling 


a 


bird. To be sure, there was nothing for dinner that 
day ; but, as Jemima agrced with me, we'd rather have 
gone without a dinner for a month, than have parted 
with Poll. Since we’ve looked up a little in the world, 
I saved up five guineas, by hook or by crook, and tried 
to get Poll back in, but the lady said she wouldn’t 
take fifty guineas for him.” 

Mrs. Handycock then jumped from her chair, saying 
—*Good morning, my lord: I'll leave one of Mr. 
Handycock’s cards. Jemima would be so glad to see 
you. 

As she left the room, Celeste laughingly asked me 
whether I had any more such acquaintances. 

I replied, that 1 believed not; but I must acknow- 
ledge that Mrs. Trotter was brought to my recollection, 
and I was under some alarm, lest she should also come 
and pay me her respects. 

The next day I had another unexpected visit. We 
had just sat down to dinner, when we heard a disturb. 
ance below; and shortly after the general’s French 
servant came up in great haste, saying, that there was 
a foreigner below who wished to see me, and that he 
had been caning one of the waiters of the hotel for not 
paying him proper respect. 

**Who can that be?” thought I; and I went out of 
the door, and looked over the banisters, as the noise 
still continued, 

“You must not come here to beat Englishmen, I 
can tell you,” roared one of the waiters. “What do 
we care for your foreign counts?” 

“ Sacre, canaille!” cried the other party, in a con- 
temptuous voice, which | well knew. 

“ Aye, canal !—we'll duck you in the canal, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ You will!” said the stranger, who had hitherto 
spoken French. ,“ Allow me to observe,—in the most 
delicate manner in the world, just to hint, that you are 
a trencher-scraping, napkin-carrying, shilling-seeking, 
up-and down-stairs, son of a ——, and take this for 
your impudence !” 

The noise of the cane was again heard; and I has- 
tened down stairs, where 1 found Count Shucksen 
thrashing two or three of the waiters without mercy. 
At my appearance, the waiters, who were showi 
fight, retreated to a short distance out of reach of the 
cane. 

“ My dear count,” exclaimed I, “is it you?” and E 
shook him by the hand. 

“ My dear Lord Privilege, will you excuse me? but 
these feliows are saucy.” . 

“Then I'll have them discharged,” replied I. “If 
a friend of mine, and an officer of your rank and dis- 


tinction, cannot come to see me without insult, I will “ 


seek another hotel.” 

This threat of mine, and the reception I gave the 
count, put all to rights. The waiters sneaked off, and 
the master of the hotel apologised. It appeared that 
they had desired him to wait in the coffee-room until 
they could announce him, which had hurt the count’s 
dignity. 

“We are just sitting down to dinner, count; will 
you join us?” 

“As soon as I have improved my toilet, my dear 
lord,” replied he; * you must perceive that I am off a 
journey.” ° 

The master of the hotel bowed, and proceeded to 
show the count to a dressing-room. 

When I returned up stairs—* What was the matter?” 
enquired O’Brien. 

“O, nothing !—a little disturbance in consequence 
of a foreigner not understanding English.” 

In about five minutes the waiter opened the door, 
and announced Count Shuckesen. 

“ Now, O’Brien, you'll be puzzled,” said I: and in 
came the count. 

“ My dear Lord Privilege,” said he, coming up and 
taking me by the hand, “ let me not be the last to con- 
gratulate you upon your accession. 1 was running up 
the channel in my frigate, when a pilot-boat gave me 
the newspaper, in which I saw your unexpected change 
of circumstances. I made an excuse for dropping my 
anchor at Spithead, this morning, and I have come up 
post to express how ‘sincerely | participate in your 
good fortune.” Count Shucksen then politely saluted 
the ladies and the general, and turned round to O’Brien, 
who had been staring at him with astonishment. 

* Count Shucksen, allow me to introduce Sir Terence 
O'Brien.” 

“ By the pipe that played before Moses, but it’s a 
puzzle,” said O'Brien, earnestly looking in the count’s 
face. “Blood and thunder! if it an’t Chucks !—my 





dear fellow, when did you rise from your grave 2” 
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“Fortunately,” replied the count, as they shook 
each other's hands for some time, “ I never went into 
it, Sir Terence. But now, with your leave, my lord, 
I'll take some food, as | really am not a little hungry. 
After dinner, Captain O’Brien, you shall hear my 
history.” 

His secret was confided to the whole party, upon 
my pledging myself for their keeping it locked up in 
their own breasts, which was a bold thing on my part, 
considering that two of them were ladies, 

The count stayed with us some tim2, and was in- 
troduced by me every where. It was impossible to 
discover that he had not been bred up in a court, his 
manners were so good. He was a great favourite 
with the ladies; and his muetachios, bad French, and 
waltzing—an accomplishment he had picked up in 
Sweden—were quite the vogue. All the ladies were 
sorry when the Swedish count announced his depar- 
ture by a P. P. C. 

Before I left town, I called upon the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and procured tor Swinburne a first- 
rate, building,—that is to say, ordered to be built.— 
This he had often said he wished, as he was tired of 
the sea after a service of forty-five years. Subse- 
quently, I obtained leave of absence for him every 
year; and he used to make himself very happy at Ea- 

e Park. Most of his time was, however, passed on 
the lake, either fishing or rowing about; telling long 
storics to all who would join him in his water excur- 


sions. 

A fortnight after my assuming the title, we set off 
for Eagle Park; and Celeste consented to my entrea- 
ties, that the wodding should take place that day 
month. Upon this hint O’Brien spake; and to oblige 


’ ame, Ellen consented that we should be united on the 


same day. 

O’Brien wrote to Father M’Grath; but the letter 
was returned by post, with “dead” marked upon the 
outside. O’Brien then wrote to one of his sistets, who 
informed him, that Father M‘Grath would cross the 
bog one evening when he had taken a very large pro- 
portion of whiskey ; and that he was seen out of the 


_ tight path, and had never been heard of afterwards. 


On the day appointed, we were all united ; and both 
unions have been attended with as much happiness as 
this world can afford. Both O’Brien and I are blessed 
with children, which, as O’Brien observed, have come 
upon us like old age, until we now can muster a large 
Christmas party in the two families. The general’s 
head is white, and he sits and smiles, happy in his 
daughter's happiness, and in the gambols of his grand- 
children, 

Such, reader, is the history of Peter Simple, Viscount 
Privilege, no longer the fool, but the head of the fami- 
ly, who now bids you farewell. 


THE END. 


—>— 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Journal and Letiers, from France and Great 
Britain. By Emma Willard. 12mo pp. 391. 
Troy, N. Y.—N. Tuttle, Printer, 1833. 


Thie neat little American book from the pen 
of a lady eminent for her excellence in teaching 
a female seminary at Troy, has been on our 
table for a few weeks, but our hands have been 
so tied up with Peter Simple and his amusing 
messmates, which tale has extended beyond our 
original expectation, that we have not had space 
for more than a notice of its existence. The 
public press of late, so entirely engrossed with 
the all absorbing topics of public business, has 
not, we think, paid that attention to the work 
which its merits as a pleasant production fairly 
entitle it to, and we are gratified at length to be 
enabled to pay itour devoirs. Mrs. Willard en- 
joyed some peculiar advantages of seeing seve- 
ral literary characters, both in England and 
France, and it is subject for regret that she bas 
made so |ittle use of the opportunity ; we must 
be thankful, however, for the information she 
docs impart. By her preface she seems to be 
aware of what indeed is the fact, that her pages 
require indulgence from the critic ; the state of 





her eyes prevented her paying individual atten- 
tion to the sheets as they issued from the press, 
and they bear lamentable proofs of haste which 
in other circumstances would not have occurred. 

We have always desired to see the American 
press more frequently enriching our native lit- 
erature with the productions of our own travel- 
lers, and are aware of more than one instance 
where a false modesty has locked up intelligent 
observations from the peas of females who have 
visited, or are now visiting foreign countries. 
It is part of our design to bring forward the pro- 
ductions of American authors, as opportunity 
presents, in the Circulating Library, and we 
shall feel indebted to those who may have manu- 
scripts of value to inform us of the fact, and 
they will not find us backward in making an 
advantageous arrangement for their publication; 
the immense circulation of our periodieal offers 
advantages to authors to make their works 
known, which an ordinary edition of but one 
fifth or one sixth the number cannot hold out, 
and an edition in the usual book form can be 
simultaneously struck off. 

But all this is foreign to Mrs. Willard, and is 
only mentioned here to disseminate a knowledge 
of the fact of our inclination, occasionally to 
publish original works. 

Mrs. W.’s voyage to Havre occupies but a few 
of the introductory pages ; her first emotions on 
landing we cannot avoid transcribing. 


“ The gathering crowd were thronging to the pier ; 
and as human beings ever interest me most, I looked 
among them, more thar to ‘aark and massy stone builc- 
ings and tho new aspects of inanimate things, for the 
evidence, that I had reached, what was to me a new 
world ;—and I found this evidence, in the strange cos- 
tume of the peasantry ;—the long frocks of some of the 
men; the singular steeple caps of the women; and 
there was a certain something in their manners, which 
told me I had indeed reached a far forsign land. To 
this state of rooted, silent attention, succeeded an ex- 
altation of feeling ; so that when we landed—when | 
realised, that I was indeed belolding that ancient 
world of which I had so often strained my fancy to 
give me an idea,—when I realised, that through a 
guardian Providence, my feet had escaped the dangers 
of the treacherous ocean, and stood again on the lap 
of my mother Earth—my joy was intense. I could 
have acted extravagances, but we belong to a race, 
who seem cold, because we suppress our feelings.” 


Little every day matters of fact seen with an 
American eye, let us more completely into the 
state of society than volumes of disquisition, and 
in this respect, Mrs, Willard is peculiarly happy, 
as will be seen from the following extracts: 


Havre.—Liberalism is altogether the order of the 
day here, and really I was so much occupiéd with the 
subject, that I cannot be so minute with regard to the 
dinner as you might expect. The changes -of the 
great political drama affect mo more than those of the 
dishes, Bat to tell you what I recollect; the manner 
of setting the table does not differ much from the 
American. <A white table-cloth is spread; there is 
placed for each person a dining-plate, and one for soup 
w.thin it; a large silver fork with a well-sharpened 
knife; a large napkin, with a small roll of bread; a 
tumbler, and a wine-glass, 
some substantial dishes—but before they are served, a 
waiter brings you soup. If there is fish, that is uffered 
next, Then each person takes his choice in calling for 
a dish that suits him. Not a great quantity is sent at 
a time, and be it what it may—boiled beef, roast chick- 
ens, mutton cotelets, or veal fricandeau, he takes it 
with bread alone, (the Americans, however, eat pota- 
tocs with meat,) he then changes his plate, and is help- 
ed to a small quantity of some other dish. Perhaps 
the second change will be some kind of vegetables, 
which are clegently prepared, and called entremets, 
as being generdliy taken between the meats, A 
Frenchman, whatever he eats, never puts his knife to 
his mouth. 
and eats with his fork. 


You find upon the table, |' 


Aiter cutting kis meat, be lays it down| Pe 


After dinner we go to the salon, and there are 
offered hot coffee and liqueurs, that is, cordials, noyeau, 
&c., in very small elegant glasses. -I found the coffee 
delicious, and highly refreshing. We used sugar with 
it, but never cream or milk, which is not even offered. 
The candles are by this time lighted; and the salon of 
Madame Lebourg is cheerful and pleasant, ar.d we are 
here made to feel at home. When I see this lady in 
the morning, with a cap and robe de matin, arranging 
her house, I would take her for a careful matron of 
forty. But when she is dressed for dinner, her hair 
elegantly coiffed, curled high at the angles of the 
forehead, and set up in fine taste with a high comb 
behind, a genteel dress exactly fitting her shape, with 
a suitable kerchief, I then shculd think mine hostess 
might be a belle under thirty. A considerable part of 
the gentlemen we meet at table seem to be boarders 
from the city. One of them a lively Frenchman of 
perhaps twenty-five, appears duly sensible of the 
charms of Madame L. While she is carving at table, 
which she does in a most masterly manner, he is ever 
helpful ; or if she looks as if there is too much noise, 
he is ever ready to increase it by crying out against 
it. He generally remains in the salon, where Madame 
sits engaged working a chair cushion—in a beautiful 
pattern, in crewels of different colours. The lady is 
gracious, but I never saw her give the least token of 
being particularly pleased with this homage. 

The men we meet here, have many of them such 
enormous whiskers and moustaches, that their appear- 
ance is quite hideous. I hope it will be long before 
American gentlemen adopt this barbarous fashion. 
There is a young Portuguese that we call Don Miguel, 
who has really a terrific look. - AKhough he is a young 
man of a handsome person, (but that the snout is un- 
covered) you might take his head for that of an enor- 
mous black bear. 


Panis.—After our arrival at the Hotel de l'Europe, 
(where we still are,) we kept our beds till late in the 
morning ;—it having been about two o'clock when we 
took them. When we were dressed, we rang for 
servant, (it was mere accident we did not ring before,) 
and a young Frenchman made his appearance. We 
had been informed, that we should have nothing given 
us to cat unless we speciully ordered it, although we 
had taken up our abode for some days. We shall con- 
tinus in the same sitaation in regard to these matters, 
as with us a traveller, wh» stops for the night at an 
inn;—and yet not quite as much at home neither. 
At our inns if we cell for a meal, we mention perhaps 
one or two leading dishes, and leave the rest to the 
discretion of the host or hostess. Here, we must call 
for every thing we want; and pay for every article that 
we have. So many eggs, so many rolls of bread, and 
bits of butter for a breakfast, appear on the bill ; eo that 
the expense of our eating depends on the quantity, as 
well as the quality of what we consume, 

Our man chamber-maid having put our rooms in 
order, (for Miss D. and myself have here two adjoin- 
ing apartments,) our breakfast was brought up t 
ten. It was a déjeuner a la fourchetle, that is a breakfast 
where forks are used, T'he mutton cotclet seems the 
grand article for these breakfaets, Nothing can ex- 
ceed the deliciousness of the café au lait. The bread 
is fine, and the butter exquisite. It is served in little 
flat round cakes, stamped neatly as a fresh coin. The 
orcinary hour for dining in the hotel, was five or six ; 
ali the time before dinner being called the morning. 
To us it seems odd to be wished good morning just as 
the sun is setting ; but this and other queer things are 
done in France, 

Tue Treatre.—lI never saw so many well dressed 
ladies together before; but it was not so much new 
furms of things which I saw, as it was a greater per- 
fection of materia!, of making, and of putting on, In 
manners also, one remarks a difference between these 
people, and those wo see at home, under similar cir- 
cumstances. All seem to live not for themrelves, but 
for others. Nobody looks dreamy—but all are ani- 
mated ;—gentlemen are on the alert if a glove or fan 
is dropped, and ladies never forget the appropriate nod, 
or smile of thanks. 


With our Lafayette and his engaging family, 
the authoress enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
social and free intercourse; at his soirees she 
seems to have been a frequent visiter, while his 
daughters paid her especial attention, and cha- 
tperoned her through the exhibitions of Paris. 





The general having seat her word he should 
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call on her at a certain hour of the morning, she 
committed the absurdity of moving down stairs 
to receive him, having ascertained afterwards 
that the most fashionable would not have been 
fastidious at receiving company on the third or 
fourth floor. ‘The following is part of her ac- 
count of his visit. It should be remarked that 
she had previously met him and exhibited her 
scholars before him, while he was performing 
his American tour. 


I had just finished moving, and every thing was in 
perfect order, when a servant by mistake announced, 
Madatne; George La Fayette. I looked to the door 
and the General entered. He met me affectionately. 
His heart seemed to expand as to a confidential sister, 
and he talked to me freely of his family, and of the 
most important political movements. He gave me a 
sketch of ‘the revolution,—detailed the part which he 
himself had taken,—spoke of the present state of affairs 
and of the hopes and fears of the liberal party ;—their 
hopes, however, predominating, and their prospect cheer- 
ing. His greatest regret was, that such was the state of 
public affairs, and such his relation to them, that he nad 
not the time he could wish to devote to his personal 
friends. I replied that those who loved him best 
would best know how to appreciate his situation. 
Yer, but he spoke for himself. His friends might be 
better reconciled to all this than he was. 

He enquired aodout his Troy acquaintances,—spoke 
of you, my dear sister, and of his young friends, my 
pupils,—of the pleasure he enjoyed there ;—of the 
beauty of the place, and his recollection of having been 
there, when there was in it only one small house. His 
observations in speaking of political affairs were such as 
often gave to my patriotic feelings a thrill of pleasure. 
He said that he had told the Duc d’ Orleans before he 
was king, that he lcoked upon the government of the 
United States as by far superior to any other existing. 
The Due accorded with him in sentiment, and also 
ascribed to our country the ereditof having given him 
a taste for domestic life. 

Tue Caameer or Dervtizs—The keep-order men, 
ote proper appellation I forget, were distinguished 
in their appearance by broad crimson sashes over the 
shoulder. Seeing them “hung round with strings,” 
and'more dressed than the others—[ thought when I 
first entered the chamber, they might have been some 
great ones; but I find that, in these days of improving 
taste, finery is more generally the badge of servitude, 
and simplicity, of power and consequence. These 
men, at the times of the greatest disorder, went about 
among the members, calling out, “ A vos places, Mes- 
sieurs! A vos places !” but to get them to their places 
was no easy task. 

Their hissing when a speech displeased them, I. 
thought abominable; and by fo means a sample of 
Freneh politeness—to say nothing of legislative dignity 
Of course, my feelings were always with the hissed, 
and never with the hissing; and I was well pleased 
when they were beaten, as in one instance, at their 
own game, by the member speaking. As he first rose, 
his-manner was inoffensive, but the sentiments he ut- 

tered highly displeasing to the house ; and they hissed 
like a den of enraged serpents—so long and so loud, 

that the speaker was obliged to stop. His venoin 

thered in turn—his colour heightened—his eyes shot 
ightnings; and he stood before them, as the real 
“horridus” among common snakes, Then throwing 
himself furth in a few words of wrathful contempt, he 
ended by whistling through his teeth, je persiste, as 
though he really shot forth a sting. 


AN ORANGE TREE aT VERSAILLES.—Many of the trees 


are large, but the pride of the whole, whose nativity 
and exploits are related by the cicerone with as much 


mivuteness and gravity as would have been those of 


the monarque himself, is called the Grand Bourbon. In 
the reign of Francis [. it is said this tree came into the 
royal possession, and was then a hundred years old. 


Francis I. being cotemporary with Henry VIII. of 


England, in whose reign America was discovered, this 
tree, if we may credit authorities, was a hundred years 
old when our continent was first made known to Eu- 
ropeans. It is still a most respectable looking tree, 
and may truly be said to enjoy a green old age, and 
to have more of the vigour of life about it, than any 
other thing of the same name now existing. 
Pert ta Cuatse.—In our approach, we 


through ranks of women, who sit near the gate, making 


They also twine the real natural. flowers, into “ ama- 
ranthine wreaths ;” a naine more imposing to the ear 
than these little clusters of white and yellow globe- 
flowers are to the si 


ght.» Yet as they fade not, nor 
wither, they are regarded as fit emblems of the virtues 
of the dead, and the affections of the living. 

Were I in the spirit of criticism, I could fing subjects 
for it, in the shabby decorations, which we frequently 
see in the little box-like chapels made ove: the graves ; 
where are waxen figures of the Virgin, surrounded with 
coarse, artificial flowers; and also in the ill-judged epi- 
taphs, over many of the graves. Weare told, by good 
authority, that there is one here to the memory of a 
merchant, crected by his wife ; who, after assuring the 
public of the virtues of the deceased, informs them, 
that his business will be continued at the old stand, by 
his widow. , 

Sr. Dents.—In the body of the church, near the 
altar, and on the right hand as you approach from the 
entrance, stands an object of funereal gloom. It is 
hearse-like, of black velvet, with white plumes nod. 
ding at the corners, The arms of France, glittering 
in silver lustre, are embroidered upon its descending 
folds. Weare told that under this pall always reposes 
the last king of France. Louis XVIII. is now resting 
beneath this sombre canopy. 


Mrs. Willard’s accounts of Paris are very 
pleasant, and give us a very distinct idea of the 
localities of places, which is aided by a small 
accompanying map. After receiving numerous 
attentions, our authoress determined to repay 
the kindness of her Parisian friends, by inviting 
them to a soiree of her own. The following is 
the account of it:— 


Fripay, 14rn.—On making a list of those whose civi- 
lities to us had been such as to demand some return, 
we found quite a number to be invited to our soiree. 
Those actually present, of French, Americans, and a 
few English, amounted to about seventy, 

Nothing could exceed the kindness wilh which 
Mada me —, and her amiable daughters, aided our 
arrangements with all the accommodations of the 
house, and their own services. And we found, too, 
with how many conveniences Paris is stocked for all 
such occasions. We have but to send our orders, and 
there are persons ready, “ foc a consideration,” to fur- 
nish us with every thing to our wishes :—seats covered 
with velvet cushions, and placed around the room,— 
chandeliers hung—glasses and dishes furnished,— 
elegant confectionary, brought at the precise time, all 
for no other trouble, on our part, but ordering and 
paying. ; 
Some of .our American whims made a little trouble, 


the evening, was removed. 


so casily conceded. 
in the principal salon. 


I could not consent that elderly 


corner, to leave the centre for dancing ; an occupation 


their affair ;—if we obliged them to it, it was ours. 


Some, however, were people of standing. 


were with us. as we expected, 


time, and seemed much engrossed with some perplex 
ing topic. 
and happy, and every thing to go off well. 





and selling artificial flowers, to be hung over the graves. 


‘ 


which, however, was cheerfully encountered. A bed, 
from one of the rooms which we wished to occupy for 


Another point on which I was tenacious, was not 
It was considered indispensable 
that there should be conveniences for the young folks 
to dance; but I maintained that this ought not to be 


and respectable people, public characters, especially 
such a manas La Fayette, should be crowded up in a 


which, though when properly conducted J do not cen- 
sure in the young, yet certainly not entitled tu any par- 
ticular respect. [t was in vain pleaded that it was cus- 
tomary,and that the General would be amused by it: I 
was so positive that I was right, that I was inflexible. 
If General La Fayette, and other elderly persons who 
did not dance, chose to go where they would be crowd- 
ed, for the sake of being thus amused, then it was 


Of my acquaintances, among ‘eachérs, there were 
some, that | wished to invite, but found that the cus- 


toms would be against it: and I might be placing my- 
self and them, in unpleasant situations to urge it. 
M. and 
Madame Colart, M. and Madame Morin, and their two 
daughters were among our guests. The La Fayettes 


The General and Mr. Rives conversed apart for a 


Among the dancers of the waltz, not one acquitted 
themselves with more grace than Madame B—. Her 
eldest dauyhter is mistress of the piano, and is as I 


Her instrument is a grand piano ;—truly grand in ite 
tones. ° 

To be presiding lady of a féte in Paris, gave me more 
the feeling, of wondering at the wonders, and most of 
all “to see myself there,” than any thing else I have 
experienced. 


We may return tq this work on a future oc- 
casion. 
—_— 


Magiana; or, the Mysteries of Natural and 
Artificial Magic. 

A series of numbers, under the above title, is now 
in the course of publication in Fraser’s Magazine, and 
we avail ourselves of their contents for the amusement 
of the readers of this journal. They treat on topics 
which are not touched upon in Brewster’s letters on 
Natural Magic—a work in which the scientific portion 
is accommodated to the capacities of the most ordinary 
reader, and fram which much instruc tion and amuse- 
ment may be gained, by those who would never think 
of opening any work of a scientific character. 


No. J.—On the singular transmission f Needles, Pins, 
and other metallic substances, through the solid parts 
of the human body. 


When we learn, for the first time, that a sharp me- 
tallic substance like a nendle often enters the human 
body unperceived, traverses a great part of it frequent- 
ly without giving pain, and at last discharges itself 
through the skin by a local suppuratiou,—it is not 
probable that our credulity will permit us to place any 
confidence in so marvellous a narration. 

The writer of this article was some years ago thrown 
into this state of scepticism, when he was told by a 
lady, who sat beside him at dinner, that a needle had 
entered her foot without her knowing any thing of the 
matter, and that it became necessary io extract it, by a 
deep incision, in consequence of its having afterwards 


.| produced considerable pain, A gentleman on my other 


hand, who happened to hear my expression of astonish- 
ment, assured me that his own sister had no fewer 
than eleven needles cut out of different parts of her 
body; and that, if I would call upon him noxt day at 
his barracks, he would show me a case where a needle 
was in the very act of emerging from the head ofa 
y vung girl, the daughter of a tailor of his regiment, 
1 ,of course, did not fail to keep so interesting an ap- 
pointment; and I had the satistaction of adding ano- 
ther to the many instances in which I have been com- 
pelled to believe, not only what I could not understand, 
but what I had conceived to be almost impossible. The 
girl appeared to be about fourteen years of age, and 
seemingly not in good health. In the part of the head 
behind the ear, there was a slight local inflammation, 
and the point of a needle, which I felt with my own 
hand, protruded like a thorn through the suppurated 
part of the skin. It was capable cf being moved as it 
lay in the soft flesh ; and it was evident, from the small 
quantity of integument which is on that part of the 
scull, and from the direction of the point of the needle, 
that it was emerging from the solid bane. I learned 
afterwards that the needle gradually advanced, and 
was at length taken out. 

I dare scarcely venture to record another instance 
of a stil! more remarkable kind; but I received my in- 
formation from good authority: and, though the pa- 
tient and my informant are both dead, I believe there 
are many persons who can vouch for the truth of the 
story, incredible as it may appear. A gentleman of 
wealth and consideration felt a very acute pain in his 
left arm, above the wrist; he immediately sent for his 
medical friend, who, after examining the place, could 
discover no cause to which it could be attributed. 
The pain, however, centinued to increase, and in a few 
days a small inflamed spot appeared on the arm, The 
inflamed portion gradually extended, and the point of 
a sharp substance soon showed itself in its centre. 
Having made an incision round the point, and seized 
the sharp body with a pair of pincers, he drew it out, 
and found it to be a needle. The head of the needle, 
however, appeared unwilling to quit its hiding-place, 
and seemed as if it were still attached by some fibre to 


-|the wound; but, upon applying a still greater foree, 
But otherwise notre monde seemed gay 


the doctor and his patient were confounded at the ap- 
pearance of a long silk thread, which had faithfully 
clung to its companion. 

It was supposed that the tailor had left the needle 
and thread in the sleeve of the patient’s coat, and that 





have remarked one of the best performers of Paris. 


the needle had graduelly insinuated itself into the arm; 
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tut though this is quite intelligible, in so far as the 
needle is concerned,—for its rapid entrance might have 
boen eactlonnnn’ i the werking or motion of the arm, 
or by an aecidental blow ora continued pressure upon 
the spot,—yet we cannot conceive how the thread 
should disappear so quickly, and make its way through 
the shirt sleeve, before the patient had taken off his 
coat. 


’ My coriosity having been exeited by these facts, I 
was led to enquire into the history of similar cases; 
and I found that they were more numerous than could 
have been believed, and that some of them had been 
faithfully recorded. In some instances the pins had 
been swallowed; and, instead of finding the shortest 
road to the open air, they had penetrated the stomach 
itself, and taken different routes through the body. In 
other cases they had stuck in the throat, and gradually 
found an exit at some other part of the body; while, 
in a still greater number of examples, they were intro- 
duced from the shoe or from the carpet, or were gradu- 
ally transferred to the skin from some part of the dress. 

One of the earliest recorded cases is that of Mary 
Howell, of Oswestry, in Shropshire, who, on March 3d, 
1732, had stuck a small needle in the sleeve of her 

wn. Having accidentally run against a door, the 
needle, with the thread attached to it, was driven into 
her left arm, about six inches below the shoulder. In 
this situation, she called in the aid of a young woman, 
who, in the awkwardness of her attempt to extract the 
needle, broke off the eye, and left the needle buried in 
her arm. A surgeon was immediately sent for, who 
endeavoured to extract it; but he failed in the attempt, 
as he was not permitted to lay the arm open for the 
purpose, About a month after the accident, she felt a 
gnawing pain above the place where the needle entered, 
and extending up to her left shoulder. This pain con- 
tinued three or four days, and returned at irregular 
intervals, Seven years had passed away without any 
farther indication of the presence of this troublesome 
inmate; but one day she felt a gnawing pain at her 
stomach, which was accompanied with sickness and 
retchings. This affection continued to annoy her for 
nearly seventeen weeks, particularly in the morning. 
At last she experienced a sensution in the lower part 
of her right breast, which made her suppose that a pin 
was somewhere lodged init. Being now in London, 
sbe directed a surgeon in Fetter Lane to make an 
opening at the place affected; and he succeeded in ex- 
tracting the same needle, with the broken eye, which 
had entered her ‘rm seven years before. The remarka- 
ble peculiarity in this case is, that the need!e had ad- 
vanced from the left shoulder to the right breast, 
without producing any pain in any part of its journey, 
except at its commencement and termination; for, in 
crossing the left breast, as it probably did, it was likely 
to encounter the same structure, and consequently the 
same obstruction which at last brought it to the sur- 
face. 


Another very interesting case occurred at Glouces- 
ter, in 1765. Eleanor Raylock, healthy girl about 
twenty-two years of age, happened to have three pins 
in her mouth when she was skimming a pot on the 
kitchen fire. A quantity of steam from the boiling 
liquid having entered her mouth, she was compelled 
to perform the action of swallowing, and the three 
pins, at the same instant, entered her throat. Although 
various methods were employed to extract them, yet 
they continued in the same place for eight weeks. till 
they were forced down by the whalebone instrument 
employed for that purpose by the.surgeon. Preyious 
to this removal of the pins from the throat, the adja- 
cent parts were swelled and inflamed; a hoarseness 
and difficulty of breathing came on; and, from being 
incapable of taking any other nourishment than liquids, 
she was reduced to so weak a condition, as to be una- 
ble to quit her bed. After the pins, however, had been 
pushed down, she could take solid food, and soon 
afterwards went into service. Severe work, or extra- 
ordinary motion, occasionally brought back her com- 
plaints, and she was attacked with violent convulsions, 
which sometimes continued eight or nine hours. In 
this state she came to the Gloucester Infirmary, on 
the 29th of May, 1766, three quarters of a year after 
she had swallowed the pins. Her complexion was 
ruddy ; she appeared full of flesh; and, with the execp- 
tion of a pain in her side, she was in perfect health, 
This pain was seated below the false ribs, and became 
very severe when she lifted her right arm, or moved 
forwards her body round towards the left. A vioiens 
cough and spitting of blood often came on; and the 
violence of the pain, three different times, prodaced 


convulsive fits, which occasioned such spasmodic affec- 
tions in her eyes, as to deprive her of sight. 

These symptoms continued till the beginning of 
August, ake a small painful tumour, the size of a 


without coming to a suppuration, it disappeared in a 
week, Some time afterwards, another similar tumour 
appeared in, the left shoulder, which was opened on 
the 20th of August. The discharge was copious; and, 
upon removing the dressings, one of the pins came 
out. The surgeon endeavoured to discover the other 
two hy a probe, but he failed inthe attempt; they 
were, however, both discharged on the following day 
from the same wound. The three pins were all of the 
same length, and one inch and a quarter long. Dr. 
Lysons, who-has narrated this remarkable case, sup- 
poses that the pins were farced through the substance 
of the @suphagus into the muscles of the neck and 
shoulder, and passed from thence to the superior part 
of the scapula, where they were discharged. It seems 
to us, however, more probable, that they, were thrust 
down into the stomach, and were carried from it into 
the shoulder, 

The motion of a needle through the solid parts of 
the body, is much more easily understood than thet 
of a pin, which must meet with constant obstruction 
from its head; and in the case which we have above 
described, it seems quite extruordinary that such an 
obstructed motion, either from the throat, or from the 
stomach to the shoulder, should have been unattended 
with any local pain. 

A number of curious cases, of the progress of mus- 
ket balls from the place where they were first lodged, 
have been observed by military surgeons. We have 
heard of a very remarkable case, where the musket- 
ball struck the forehead above the nose, and having 
divided into two halves, one half wenf round beneath 
the skin on the right side, and the Other on the left, 
advancing in contact with the skull. We do not ask 
our readers to believe the poetical cdition of this fact-—-- 
ahat the two half bullets met again bebind, after having 
performed the circuit of the head in opposite directions, 
and, advancing with a slightly-diminished force, united, 
and killed an unfortunate man who stood in their way; 





but the fact of the splitting of the bullet, and the ad- 
vance of each half in opposite directions, is unques- 
tionable. 

The singular progress of a musket bullet from the 
forehead to the throat, has been recorded by Dr. 
Fielding. At the first battle of Newbury, in the time 
of the civil wars, a medical gentleman was shot ‘near 
the right eye. The skull was fractured at the place ; 
but, though the surgeon could see the pulsation of the 
brain beneath the wound, yet the bullet had turned to 
one side, and could not be discovered. Various bones 
were discharged from the wound, the mouth, and the 
nostrils. At the time of the second battle of Newbury, 
the wound healed and could not be kept open; but 
about twelve years afterwards, when the doctor was 
riding in a cold dark night, he felt a pain on the left 
side of his head, about the “ almonds of the ear,” which 
occasioned a partial deafness, Having stopped his ear 
with wool, he was surprised one day, in March, 1670, 
by a sudden puff or crack in his ear, when all that 
side of his cheek hung loose as if it had been paralytic, 
and a hard knot was felt under the ear. Various tu- 
mours now appeared about the throat, and in August, 
1672, the bullet was taken out of the throat near the 
pomum Adami. 


—_— 


For the Journal of Belles Letires. 
NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC, NO.5. 


At the beginning of the well arranged Catalogue of 
the Library at Munich, there is an advertisement, an- 
nouncing that the institution will be opened to all who 
wish to consult it for the public benefit, provided they 
are Roman catholics ! 

The Library belonging to the University of Copen- 
hagen contains a great number of Icelandic mann- 
scripts, They were presented by Arnas Magneas, with 
the restriction that they should never be printed, but 
notwithstanding this prohibition, several have becn 
published. The most considerable work thus printed 
is a history of the kings of Norway, by Snorro Stirlson, 
in three smail folio volumes. This library also contains 
some Runic MSS. 

John Ireland was for some time the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the Analysis of Beauty, in Hogarth’s own 
handwriting. It is still preserved with great care in 





one of the British libraries. 


man’s thumb, appeared in the right shoulder; but,| £100 


—~ 


Horace Walpole, whose letters to Sir Horace Mann 
are now exciting some attention, rewarded the lon 
services of the printer, who brought out his splendi 
Strawberry Hill editions, with a legacy of a paltry 

In 1814, atthe sale of a Rev, Doctor's library, the 
identical Bible of the celebrated John Bunyan was 
sold to Mr. Whitbread for one hundred dollars, It had 
been his companion during his twelve years’ unjustiti- 
able confinement in Bedford jail, where he wrote his 
memorable Pilgrim's Progress. 


At the sale of the Roxburghe Library ‘n 1812, Lord 
Spencer of Althorpe gave near seven hundred dollars 
for a book printed by old Caxton, entitled “ The 
Prouffytable Boke for Man’s Soule, called the Chastysing 
of Godde s Chyldren.” Another of Caxton’s printing, 
“ The Myrrour of the World,” printed in 1481, produc- 
ed $1700 ; it had cost the Duke of Roxburghe but 
seven guineas! A MS. on vellum of Chaucer's Cun- 
terbury Tales, beautifully illaminated, produced about 
the same price! The Decameron of Boccacio, first 
edition, certainly one of the scarcest, if not the very 
scarcest book extant, excited much sensation. No 
other perfect copy is known to exist, after all the fruit- 
less researches of 300 years. It was finally knocked 
down to the Marquis of Blandford for $10,000!! Se- 
veral books printed by Caxton and Wynken de Worde, 
brought from $300 to $1000. This will serve to show 
the American reader the value attached in England to 
old books, This madness has, however, somewhat 
passed away, but it isa fact that considerable profits 
are yearly r@lised Ly individuals in this and other 
cities, by purchasing rare books which have strayed to 
America, and returning them to London. There are 
specimens of Caxton’s printing in the Philadelphia Li. 
brary. A copy of the Goiden Legend, in blue moroc- 
co, is estimated, from sales made in London, to be 
worth $350 ; it was among the rare books bequeath: 
ed to the Loganian department, by Mr, William Mac. 
kenzie, one of the greatest collectors we have had ip 
America, A copy of Grafton’s Bible will also be foun 
among his collection. . 

Some charred volumes from Herculaneum were sent, 
some years since, as a present from the court of Na- 
ples to the late King of England, and rany have been 
found in an apartment of a palace; they are of Egyp- 
tian paper, and the colour of charcoal. After various 
attempts to unroll them, Dr. Hayter succeeded in 
wholly, or in part, opening two hundred “ Papiri,” anc 
Sir Humphrey Davy has since also partially succeeded. 
Ninety-four MSS, from Herculaneum were brought to 
England by Dr. H. aud are now in the possession of 
the University of Oxford. Two of the fragments un- 
rolled have been published; one against music, by an 
Epicurean philosopher, the other a mutilated tract of 
Epicurus on piety. 

Tie Imperial Library at Vienna, possesses a precious 
MS. of the book of Genesis, on purple vellum, written 
in letters of gold and silver; it consists of twenty-six 
leaves, aud 1s generally allowed to be at least 1400 
years old. 

In the coffer of a synagogue of the Black Jews, in 
the interiorof Malayala, Dr, Buchanan relates that there 
has been found an old copy of the law, written on a 
roll of leather; the skins are sewed together, and the 
roll is about fifteen feet in length. In the Bodleian 
Library is a book of Mexican hieroglyphics painted on 
bark; a specimen of writing on bark also occurs, being 
a Nabob’s letter; the bark is about two yards in length, 
and richly ornamented with gold. 


(To be continued.) 
—>— 


VARIETIES. 


At a baker’s in the west end of London, any lady 
or gentleman so disposed may step in and have, as we 
are informed by notice over the dcor, her or ais * vitals 
baked here.” 

Excerpts from Captain Marryatt’s Novel“ The King’s 
Own.” ‘lourishes and flowers of rhetoric may be 
compared to extra wheels applied to a carriage, in- 
creasing the rattling and complexity of the machine, 
without adcing to either the strength of its fabric, or 
the rapidity of its course. 

And now, reader, the title of this work, which may 
have puzzled you, will be explained ; for intelligible as 
it may be to our profession, it may.be a mystery to 
those who are not in his majesty's service, e broad- 





headed arrow was'a mark assumed at the time of the 








Edwards as distiaguishing the property of the king; 
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and this mark has been continued down to the present 
day. Every article supplied to his majesty’s service, 
from the arsenals and dock yards, is thickly studded 
with this mark; and to be found in possession of any 
property so marked, isa capital offence, as it desig- 
nates that property to be the King’s Own. (An orphan 
boy, the hero of the tale, receives this mark by the 
sailors’ method of tattooing, and is therefore called the 
King’s Own. The scene opens with the mutiny at 
the Nore.) 

German Library.—Among the numerous imitators of 
our mode of publication of books to go by mail, we have 
to note a Ger:nan Library. It is published in German 
at Lancaster, Pa., by Samuel Wagner, and edited by 
Dr. F. A. Rauch, Professor of Sacred Literature at York. 
It is in octavo form, and well printed. Fifty-two num- 
bers, of forty-eight pages each, will be given for five 
dollars. The first number contains the greater part of 
* Goethe’s Travels in Italy.” We hope it may succeed. 

Dr. Dibdin is preparing for publication, in six small 
octavo volumes, and at a moderate price, a most desir- 
able work, which he entitles “ Christian Classics,” be- 
ing a collection of approved and popular treatises on the 
Truths and Doctrines of Christianity, with notes and 
illustrations. This will be a suitable companion to the 
Sunday Library by the same author. 

Among the new works about to be issued at Paris, 
is one entitled “ Memoirs of Mirabeau,” in 6 large 
octavos, edited by his adopted son, M. Lucan Montig- 
ny, from abundant, authentic and hitherto unpublished 
materials. The manuscripts are stated to be exceed- 
ingly curious and eloquent. 

Another important enterprise at Paris is the Parlia- 
mentary History of the French Revolution, or Journal 
of the National Assemblies, from 1789 to 1815. 


—<> 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The first volume of Allan Cunningham’s Life and 
works of the poct Burns, has made its long expected 
appearance. The life, says the Literary Gazette, is a 
fair agd quiet narrative, concluded by a few pages of 
critica! remarks. The preface promises, as the work 
— many hitherto unknown journals, private 
etters, and original compositions. 

The ninth volume of the Library of Romance has 
been published, containing the Dark Lady of Doona, 
by the author of Storice of Waterloo, a writer from 
whow little is to be expected. 


The Lives of English Highwaymen, Pirates and 
Robbers, is poor stuff, We find the lives of Black- 
beard, Mary Read, and Anne Bonny, of whom we 
prepared a brief abstract for a former volume of this 
* Library.” 

Awork on “ Illuminated ornaments, selected from 
manuscripts and early printed books, from the sixth to 
the seventeenth centuries, by Sir Frederick Madden,” 
is well spoken of. 

The yang | of Natural History, Vol.I. by Sir 
Thomas Brown, &Xc., is totally condemned as a failure, 
while Sir William Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, re- 
ceives a just meed of praise from the critics. 

A volume of dramas, entitled the Seven Tempta- 
tions, by Mrs. Howitt. 

A translation of Zschokke’s popular History of Swit- 
zerland, with the author’s subsequent alteratioas. 


A new and revised edition of Mr. D)’Israeli’s Curiosi- 
ties of Literature announced in six monthly volumes, 
by Mr. Moxon. 


Elements of Medical Police, or, the Principle and 
Practice of legislating for the Public Health. By Dr. 
Bisset Hawkins, 

Medica Sacra; or, Short Expositions of the more 
important Diseases mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 
By Dr. T. Shapter. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics, as at 
present taught by Dr. Blundell at Guy’s Hospital; 
with Notes, &c. by Thomas Castle, F. L. S.; and also 
the Study of Osteology, or History of the Bones of the 
Haman y; illustrated by fulio plates from Albinus 
and Cheselden, by the same. 

Victor Jacqaement’s, the French Naturalist, Letters 
from India, describing a Journey inthe English do- 
minions of India and Thibet, the Kiogdoms of Lahore 
and Cashmere, in the years 1 . 

“ Imaginative Biography,” by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
“ Visits and Sketches at ysl and Abroad,” by Mrs, 


Jameson—“ A residence in the West Indies and 
America,” by Col. St. Clair.—The Indicator and the 








Companion for the Field and Fire side,” by Leigh Hunt. 
“ On the Arts of Life and Civilization,” by Sir Richard 
Phillips. 

“Hymns for Childhood,” by Mrs. Hemans; and 
“ Lyrics for Music,” by the same. 


Anew volume of poetry, by Mrs. Hemans,is announ- 
ced as in press in England, entitled “Scenes and 
Hymns of Lite.” Much of it has been published in 
successive numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Lady Blessington’s “ Conversations” have been al- 
ready translated into French, and published in Paris. 
The translator, M. Le Tellier, writes in terms of high 
adiniration of the accomplished aithor. 

—>—. 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


An Encyclopedia of Gardening, by J. C. Loudon, 
new edit. No, II. 8vo.—A Lecture on Animal Instinct, 
by the Rev. A. Wells, 8vo.—An Iutroduction to the 
ae | and Practice of Medicine, by John Dowson, 
M. D. 12mo.—A Treatise on the Offices of Christ, by 
George Stevenson, 8vo.—Sermons on Practical Sub- 
jects, by D. Welsh. D. D., 8vo.—Annual Biography and 
Obituary for 1834, Vol. XVIII., 8vo.—Valpy’s Shaks- 
peare, with Illustrations, Vol. XV. (the last), 12mo— 
Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 49 (Livy Vol IV.), 18mo. 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir T. D. Lauder, 
with thirty Illustrations, 2 vols. post 3vo.—Tibe Baboo 
and other Tales descriptive of Society in India, 2 vols. 
post 8vo.—The Preacher, Vol. VI., 8vo.—A Treatise 
on the Hair, 18mo—Grace Kennedy's Works, Vol.I., 
12mo.—Christian Family Library. Vol. X. (Christian 
Theology), by Pictet, 12mo—The Stoic, or Memoirs of 
Eurysthenes the Athenian, by J. Stanford, 12mo.— 
Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Cavery, with 
a Descripton of the Neilgherry Hilis, by Lieut. H. 
“+ 8vo.—Lectures at Home, by Maria Hack, 

mo, 


New American Pubdlications. 


Major Downing’s Letters to Dwight, with numerous 
caricature illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. New York. 
Harpers. 

Discourses on the Nature, Evidence, and Moral Value 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, by Hubbard Winslow, 
Pastor of Bowdoin street Church, Boston. 

Peter Parley’s book of Bible Stories. Boston. Lilly, 
Wait, & Co, 

The Scottish Gael or Celtic manners as preserved 
among the Highlanders, being a historical and des- 
criptive account of the inhabitants, antiquities and 
national peculiarities of Scotland; by James Logan ; 
lst American edition; illustrated with plates; 1 vol. 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL. ‘ 


The Black Watch.—Our novel loving readers 
must ere this have thought it was time they 
were treated with the respect so numerous a 
body deserve. We waited a short period be- 
yond our wish, in order to peruse the latest 
London productions, and deem ourselves ex- 
tremely fortunate in possessing the posthumous 
historical novel, by Andrew Picken, author of 
the Dominie's Legacy, the Priors of Lawford, 
&c., entitled The Black Watch. This is the 
name of a celebrated Highland regiment, (the 
42d,) and their adventures in Scotland, England, 
and on the continent, interwoven with a roman- 
tic tale of a lost son of a noble family, forms the 
subject of a most stipring, pathetic, and delight- 
ful work, which is now in hand and will be is- 
sued in our next numher. It would be useless 
to anticipate its character now, but we must be 
allowed to say, it is the best new novel we have 
had in our hands since ** Wacousta, or the Pro- 
phecy,” published by us last year. All its read- 
ers will regret the untimely death of the author, 
of whom some particulars will be given in our 
next, 





We have received a No. of the ‘* Masonic 
Mirror and Colonisation Advocate,” a semi- 
monthly publication, containing eight quarto 


pages each No. We must wish success to every 
publication. judiciously managed, that has for 
is object, the establishment of people of colour 
in a land where complexion will not militate 
against their advancement in society; for while 
among the whites, the physical distinctions will 
remain an insuperable bar to amalgamation. 

The “ Mirror’ being published im Kentucky, 
shows a liberal feeling among the whites ; and 
will, we have no doubt, prove a useful auxiliary 
in the humane cause. It is published by Mc- 
Gregor and Meriwether, Newcastle, Ky. at 
$1 25 per annum. 


Duke de Saint Simon. The article in the 
present number of the “ Library,”’ headed, 
Anecdotes of the Court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
can scarcely fail to be well appreciated. ‘The 
memoirs which form the subject of the notice, 
may be considered as a sort of literary curiosity, 
as they are perhaps the only faithful record ex- 
tant of the personages and events of the “ grand 
siécle,” as it has been called by the partisans of 
absolutism. The Duke de Saint Simon, by his 
minute details, exposes the events and person- 
ages of his day in their natural and often coarse 
simplicity; he transports the reader to the moral 
toilette (if we may use such an expression) of 
characters, scarcely accessible to profane eyes, 
athwart the pomp and magnificence of state. 
Voltaire, on the contrary, from his wish to be 
identified with a remarkable period, a desire to 
build his glory, as it were, upon a splendid 





| foundation, may be said to present us with the 


age of Louis XIV. ina court dress; the Duke 
de Saint Simon exhibits it in the negligé of a 
robe de chambre. 

Our number this week also contains the eon- 
clusion of Miss Waldie’s entertaining and in- 
forming letters, and a good story, naturally 
and well drawn, of a Deaf and Dumb boy in 
love with a fine woman. bs 





Mr. Picken. It appears from a biographical 
notice of the lamented Picken, in the January 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, that he 
was the anonymous author of the novel of 
Waltham, published in this “ Library,” last 
year; it formed a number of Leitch Ritchie’s 
Library of Romance, and was indeed the only 
one of the series worthy of preservation. 





We were to have given credit to Gur Journal 
this week, for having the capacity to contain 
three thick London volumes; but in parting with 
Captain O’Brien and Lord Privilege, alias Peter 
Simple, we shall make so many mourners on 
account of its conclusion, that we may as well 
defer it for the present. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 

Handsomely bound volumes of the “ Library” 
of last year, are for sale at the publication 
office at present, but are likely to become 
scarce. Orders for the “ Library’? complete, 
can be supplied for a limited period. 








Mr. B. TANNER, of this city, so weil known for 
his Stereograph Blanks, continues to manufacture 
checks and blanks for any kind of business, of such 
description as to prevent alteration of the writing 
without detection. So far they have proved eminently 
successful ; for the check furged on tlw bank of Virgi- 
nia, the only attempt that had nearly proved success- 
ful at counterfeiting by their use, on examination 
proves very glaring in the alteration. ‘They can be 
recommended as of great utility. Address B. ‘Tanner, 
75, Dock street. 
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